The Passing of Palmers ton
Bill, brought back Derby and Disraeli.    Palmerston, in fact, was condemned for not being sufficiently Palmers-tonian, and, at his sacrifice, Cobdenism was avenged for its  defeat  of a twelvemonth earlier.    Notwithstanding these checks to non-intervention, the cause with which Cobden and his friends had identified themselves was not permanently thrown back.    The succession of events  were  merely instances of the ebb  and  flow, the action and reaction incidental to all great movements.    Palmerston often dwelt on the progressively reforming  system   of   Turkey.     So  early  as   1836, Cobden, in his pamphlet on Russia, proved the non-existence of any such system.    For years Cobden, as one who preferred the Russ to the Mussulman, heard himself popularly described  as  half traitor  and half lunatic.    Before he died in  1865, his own views and those of John Bright were spoken of as the common-sense of the Eastern question.    Had he lived a little longer, he would have heard a Conservative Foreign Secretary,   Lord   Salisbury,   confess   that  when   we backed the Turk in the Crimea we put our money on the wrong horse.    The Peelites were against Palmers-ton^ intermeddlings abroad.    But non-intervention was first made a political watchword, as has been seen, by Palmerston's   departmental   successor.    The   Foreign Secretary of 1851, Lord Granville, Cobden's intellectually and politically convinced disciple, whether in or out of office, applied the Cobdenite doctrine of nonintervention to our external relations, with an energy and  definiteness  not  generally shown, as  Mr  John Morley  has  pointed  out, by the  titular followers of Peel.*    Lord Granville, too, on again taking over the
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